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NEW EVIDENCES OF LAY INTER- 


EST IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS 


Wir the advent of new legislative sessions, 
both nationally and in many states, activities of 


the many groups giving heed to the character 
of our school laws and support for public edu- 
eation took on significance much beyond the ap- 
parent ability of leaders of education to under- 
stand or implement so as to gain reasonable at- 
tention in the courts of public opinion. In many 
centers meetings were held last year to arrive 
at a common understanding of what things 
are needed in our common schools to raise our 
population above its present inadequacies. Pos- 
sibly the general impressions coming from such 
conferences in the Chicago area are typical, 
since in some measure they reflect “movements.” 


1, Associated school boards have had the privi- 
lege of certain previews which at least to laymen 
are illuminating. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has discussed through its leaders and 
now has approved for a formal ‘‘campaign’’ an 
effort to bring to the attention of businessmen 
through the medium of all the chambers of the 
country the significant fact that, following close in 
the train of good schools, well taught, well financed, 
and well attended, come such good business condi- 
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tions as greater demand for consumer goods, greater 
retail sales, high scales of living, and generally 
more complete employment. 

2. The National Association of Manufacturers, 
working through the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
and the Illinois Education Association, the last of 
November developed an exchange of ideas on the 
public schools which was particularly significant for 
the unanimity of purposes. In view of the sharp 
criticisms leveled at the NAM by sections of the 
radical left wing of organized education and labor, 
it was striking to an impartial observer that there 
was no cleavage on basic ideas between professional 
educators and the industrialists. Indeed, the latter 
boldly proclaimed that, if educators would only ex- 
plain to the public the real needs of the schools and 
couple them with definite signs of business efficiency 
in education management, the necessary financial 
support would develop. But they said, ‘‘You 
school people are poor salesmen. There is no way 
in which educational needs are brought effectively 
into the court of public opinion.’’ At the same 
time, they said that too many school-board members 
were ‘‘ Yes men’’ who did not perform their proper 
function of thinking through adequately so as to be 
real factors in establishing public-school policies in 
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tem, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22. 1945. 
This volume was assembled and published within 
six days of the death of the President. 
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Ratcuirr, JOHN D. (editor). 
of 1945. Pp. xxviii+ 224. 
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Scientific marvels of the year summed up in the 
fourth annual volume of this popular-science series. 
With articles chosen for their readability and rejj- 
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chemistry, aviation, and other sciences. he col- 
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those inventions that destroy human life (the 
rocket bomb) and those that preserve it (penicillin), 
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NEW EVIDENCES OF LAY 
EST IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS 


Wirn the advent of new legislative sessions, 
both nationally and in many states, activities of 
the many groups giving heed to the character 
of our school laws and support for public edu- 
eation took on significance much beyond the ap- 
parent ability of leaders of education to under- 
stand or implement so as to gain reasonable at- 
tention in the courts of public opinion. In many 
centers meetings were held last year to arrive 
at a common understanding of what things 
are needed in our common schools to raise our 
population above its present inadequacies. Pos- 
sibly the general impressions coming from such 
conferences in the Chicago area are typical, 
since in some measure they reflect “movements.” 


1. Associated school boards have had the privi- 
lege of certain previews which at least to laymen 
are illuminating. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has discussed through its leaders and 
now has approved for a formal ‘‘campaign’’ an 
effort to bring to the attention of businessmen 
through the medium of all the chambers of the 
country the significant fact that, following close in 
the train of good schools, well taught, well financed, 
and well attended, come such good business condi- 
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tions as greater demand for consumer goods, greater 
retail sales, high scales of living, and generally 
more complete employment. 

2. The National Association of Manufacturers, 
working through the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
and the Illinois Education Association, the last of 
November developed an exchange of ideas on the 
public schools which was particularly significant for 
the unanimity of purposes. In view of the sharp 
criticisms leveled at the NAM by sections of the 
radical left wing of organized education and labor, 
it was striking to an impartial observer that there 
was no cleavage on basic ideas between professional 
educators and the industrialists. Indeed, the latter 
boldly proclaimed that, if educators would only ex- 
plain to the public the real needs of the schools and 
couple them with definite signs of business efficiency 
in education management, the necessary financial 
support would develop. But they said, ‘‘You 
school people are poor salesmen. There is no way 
in which educational needs are brought effectively 
into the court of public opinion.’’ At the same 
time, they said that too many school-board members 
were ‘‘ Yes men’’ who did not perform their proper 
function of thinking through adequately so as to be 
real factors in establishing public-school policies in 
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the democratic fashion. As for educational aims, 
there seemed to be complete accord on the proposi- 
tions that education exerts a beneficent influence on 
production, distribution, and consumption of goods, 
on culture, and on citizenship. Had President Hut- 
chins been present he might have had at first hand 
the seemingly unanimous opinion that vocational 
education is not dead, that work experience is a 
vital necessity, and that ‘‘work can be as cultural 
as culture itself.’’ But there was no implementa- 
tion of these meetings of minds; no resolutions were 
framed or adopted. Rather, apparently, with this 
meeting being one of about 200 similar gatherings 
held over the country in the past two years, the 
democratic process is to obtain. If pressure is to be 
exerted to stimulate what is needed through state 
legislation and financial support, it must come from 
the individual pressure groups. 

3. On the same day there was another meeting, 
this time headed by farmers, who more and more 
are beginning to understand the meaning of. the 
one-room rural school, the closing in Illinois alone 
of the schools of some 1,500 independent districts, 
and the very necessary and practical sending of the 
pupils to better organized adjacent schools, the low 
range of rural-teacher salaries causing the great 
defection of teachers to go into more highly com- 
pensated industrial positions, and the marked record 
of functional illiteracy disclosed by the Census and 
the actual experiences of our Armed Forces. The 
farmers have been issuing some pertinent pamphlets 
on a program that is needed just as much in other 
states as in Illinois, though with nearly 10,000 one- 
teacher school districts in the state, the ills and 
obvious cures are more spectacular. The Illinois 
Agricultural Association is setting out to organize 
through the farm bureaus a movement to study dis- 
trict-organization problems in each of the 102 
counties of the state. This happens to coincide in 
purpose almost exactly with the associations of 
school boards and educators, which are bent upon 
getting from the legislature approval to resume 
official county surveys begun four years ago but 
cut short by time limitations two years ago. 

4. Previews have been had by the associated 
school boards of the very significant co-operative 
study of school expenditures made under the aus- 
pices of the American Council on Education, whose 
formal report in two volumes should soon be dis- 
tributed. Administrators and elected school officials 
in the Chicago area were much impressed by two 
things in this report outside the details pertaining 
to their own state. These were the change over 
from developing statistics on the basis of faulty 
ADA figures to that of the weighted classroom; 
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and the shocking disparities in educational oppor- 
tunities disclosed by the range running all the way 
from $100 to more than $6,000 in yearly classroom 
expenditures. As this type of information, with its 
specific bearing on given localities, is carried home 
to people in authority, backed up by widespread 
public opinion, changes must come. 

5. Slowly filtering through professional circles ig 
the story of just how the Army, confronted with the 
mass of functional illiterates which it was forced to 
accept for training, did this training to bring ‘‘ Pri- 
vate Pete Smith’’ of the new Army reader up to 
fifth-grade reading ability in an average of eight 
weeks. It is being significantly stated that the 
incidence of functional illiterates in our communi- 
ties is identical with that of low financial support. 
With testimony that the Army trainers found the 
Negro at least as responsive as the white man to 
literacy and the data of the co-operative financial 
report showing definite discrimination against the 
Negro in the southern educational programs, one 
finds greatly challenging reasons for developing 
‘“salesmanship’’ among professional leaders in edu- 
cation everywhere. 


Looking at the aggregation of facts and opin- 
ions currently coming to the fore and appraising 
them in the light of the need to salvage a greater 
percentage of our human resources through edu- 
cation, it is little less than astounding that, in so 
many areas, especially of higher education, there 
is no conception of what laymen are being 
forced to do almost outside their proper spheres. 
There is no effective national concerted move- 
ment in education to train the rank and file of 
the teaching profession to a full comprehension 
of its own responsibilities, especially to translate 
school needs to all the public. There is no effort 
on the part of the education hierarchies to dis- 
pense effectively even reasonable information to 
school boards which would take them out of the 
ranks of “rubber stamps.” The current cam- 
paign of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards to have created in every school office in 
the state a school-board bookshelf with reading 
material to illuminate exactly those functions, 
of absence of which the industrialists complain, 
is testimony of needs voiced in the columns of 
this journal repeatedly. One ray of light comes 
from the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators which is the plan to issue a Year- 
book on superintendents and school boards. 

It may well be said that the stimulus coming 
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from lay consumers in any field is in the long 
run responsible for improvement of products or 
services. This should not deny the responsibility 
of all concerned which, from the national level 
down to the smallest school house, should pro- 
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duce functional co-operation for the very ends 
which farmers, commercial men, industrialists, 
school boards, and a limited number of edu- 
eators declare to be the minimum of public edu- 
cation in this time of great transition. 





THE UNITED STATES WILL HELP 
LATIN AMERICA TOWARD UNI- 
VERSAL EDUCATION 

Tue late President Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor 
policy toward the Latin-American republics has 
found perhaps its most promising expression in 
the agreements recently signed with 12 South 
American countries for participation by the 
United States in the development in these coun- 
tries of efficient systems of elementary and 
secondary education. By the end of the sum- 
mer, it is said, 18 of our neighbors to the south- 
ward will have aecepted these agreements. The 
total expenditures are reported to be $10,000,- 
000, of which half will be furnished by the 
United States. The program is being sponsored 
by the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

Presumably the sum just named represents 
only initial expenditures, for, in proportion to 
the populations to be served, the amount seems 
almost trifling. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the money is to be spent largely for rural ele- 
mentary schools, vocational schools, and normal 
schools. It is in provisions for mass-education, 
of course, that the Latin-American countries 
have been, with very few exceptions, deplorably 
weak. With very heavy ratios of illiteracy, any- 
thing approaching effective political democracy 
is obviously out of the question. Among the 
well-cireumstaneed minorities, the level of edu- 
cation, generally speaking, has been high. 

In how far such educational co-operation of 
a substantial sort will be a policy of the organi- 
zation of free nations the machinery of which is 
now being constructed at San Francisco remains 
to be seen. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
which will constitute undoubtedly the core of 
the new organization, provide for an “Economic 
and Social Council,” and under this, according 
to the chart accompanying Publication 2223 of 
the U. S. Department of State, are specific 
recommendations for an international labor or- 
ganization, an international bank for recon- 





struction and development, a United Nations 
food and agricultural organization, and “other 
social and humanitarian agencies, such as health, 
educational, and cultural.” As was recently re- 
ported in these columns, however, the San Fran- 
cisco Conference will not concern itself with 
educational or other “substantive” problems, but 
merely with the “machinery” of an organization 
to insure peace. In view of the fact that the 
cunningly devised and diabolically executed edu- 
cational programs of the Axis powers were pri- 
mary factors in causing and continuing the 
Global War, it would seem that discussions 
even of the “machinery” of plans for a per- 
manent peace that should leave educational 
problems out of the picture would be more or 
less like Hamlet with the title role omitted. 
But perhaps, like so many other questions that 
confront a slightly confused world today, “time 
will tell.” —W. C. B. 


AN INTERIM REPORT OF AATC 
ACTIVITIES AND PLANS 

CHARLES W. Hunt, president, Oneonta (N. 
Y.) State Teachers College, and secretary-trea- 
surer, American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, announced in a bulletin under date of 
April 11 that committees of the association met 
in Chieago in February, although no general 
meeting of the association could be held. Grady 
Gammage, president, Arizona State Teachers 
College (Tempe) has been chosen to serve as 
president during the year ending February, 
1946, succeeding R. L. B. West, president, New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton). The 
Accrediting Committee of the association “has 
made five inspections and one special investi- 
gation during the past year.” Other commit- 
tees have also been active. 

Hitherto, membership in the AATC has been 
institutional and the meetings have not been or- 
ganized in sections representing specialized in- 


terests. Dr. Hunt announces, however, that ap- 
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plication has been made by the Teachers Col- 
lege Personnel Association for incorporation in 
the AATC as a section. Founded in 1931, the 
TCPA has been chiefly concerned with the de- 
velopment of tests and the promotion of test 
programs. It has published the Teachers Col- 
lege Psychological Examination and tests in 
English and in elementary-school subjects. Its 
officers are: M. J. Nelson, Iowa State Teachers 
College (Cedar Falls), president; Lonzo Jones, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College (War- 
rensburg), vice-president; Nora Congdon, Colo- 
rado College of Education (Greeley), secretary ; 
and C. F. Malmberg, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity (Normal), treasurer. Membership fees 
are $5.00 (institutional) and $1.00 (individual). 
The AATC plans to continue in the summer 
of 1946 its “School for Executives” which has 
been an important feature of its activities for 
the past few years. } 


A NEW SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
THE University of Virginia is opening on July 

2 a new School of Foreign Service and Interna- 
tional Affairs whieh will offer training to young 
men for foreign service in government or busi- 
ness and also offer a balanced program of inter- 
national studies as the basis for a liberal edu- 
cation. 

John Lloyd Newcomb, president of the uni- 
versity, in announcing the plans for the new 
school said: 

The interest in international affairs of our great 
founder Thomas Jefferson is still a strong tradition 
here. In Jefferson’s plan for this university he 
stated that one of its objectives should be to ex- 
pound ‘‘the laws regulating the intercourse of 
nations’’ and he specified that this should be among 
the subjects grouped with political economy, gov- 
ernment, history, politics, and law. 


An instructional staff chosen from present 
members of the faculty will teach the basie 
liberal-arts courses that will make up the first 
two years of the instructional program. Addi- 
tions to the faculty are to be made before stu- 
dents who enter this summer are ready for the 
specialized courses to be offered during the last 
two years of the four-year course leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. Additional studies will be 
offered for a fifth year that may lead to a Master 
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of Arts degree or may give the student oppor. 
tunity for study to suit individual tastes and 
needs. 

President Newcomb ealls attention to the fact 
that the University of Virginia is close to Wash- 
ington, center of the political and diplomatic life 
of the nation, with rich libraries and archives of- 
fering easy access for trips of investigation and 
research. Distinguished diplomatic and govern- 
mental personalities will also be available for 
lectures and consultations in Charlottesville. 

The University of Virginia’s already large col- 
lection of books on international affairs, many 
of them the gift of an alumnus, John Bassett 
Moore, former justice of the international court 
at The Hague, is being further enriched by 
money raised through the Alumni Fund, in part 
to memorialize young alumni who have lost their 
lives in the war. Already $18,500 of an initial 
$35,000 has been raised for this purpose, 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS OF PARTIALLY 
SEEING CHILDREN 
Five colleges and universities will attempt to 
meet by summer courses the acute shortage of 
teachers for partially seeing children. This 
shortage has resulted in the closing of some 
of the special classes for such children and has 
postponed the establishment of others. The 
summer courses, which are offered in eo-opera- 
tion with the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, are designed not only for 
teachers but also for supervisors, nurses, social 
workers, and others concerned with the problem. 

Elementary courses are offered at: 


Wayne University (Detroit), June 18-27, in 
charge of Winifred Hathaway, associate director, 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
(Further information may be obtained from John 
J. Lee, College of Education, Detroit 1.) 

The University of Wisconsin, June 25—-August 17, 
under the direction of Olive S. Peck, supervisor, 
Braille and sight-saving classes, Cleveland. (For 
information write to Kai Jensen, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6.) 

Teachers College, Columbia University, July 2- 
August 10, under the direction of Gladys Matlock, 
former supervisor, Braille and sight-saving classes, 
Detroit. (Information from Charles Wilson, Teach- 
ers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27.) 


Special short courses will be provided at: 
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The University of Oregon (Portland), July 18- 
27, for regular elementary-school teachers who may 
have partially seeing children in their classes for 
whom special classes cannot be established. The 
instructor is Ethel N. Fortner, supervisor of edu- 
eation of the visually handicapped, Oregon State 
Department of Education. (Information from J. 
F. Cramer, director of summer sessions, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, 814 Oregon 
Building, Portland.) 

Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute), 
June 3-23. The college will include in its summer 
workshop program lectures, demonstrations, and 
discussions of the principles of the conservation of 
vision. (For information address at the college the 
director of the workshop, Bernardine G. Schmidt, 
clinic supervisor of remedial reading and sight con- 


servation. ) 


“GAMMA IOTA ALPHA,” A COLLEGE 
FRATERNITY-SORORITY FOR GI’S 


In ScHoou AND Society, April 14, it was sug- 
gested that one solution of the college-fraternity 
problem might be found in the multiplication of 
Greek-letter societies to the point where there 
would be enough chapters to go around to all 
students. As if in answer to the suggestion, a 
release from the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.), dated April 17, announced the 
formation of Gamma Iota Alpha, and the in- 
auguration of a campaign for establishing chap- 
ters in other institutions of higher education. 

The three Greek letters do not stand for 
Greek words embodying a closely guarded secret 
motto; they stand merely for the English let- 
ters, GLA, which in turn are abbreviations for 
“GI Association,” for the new society is for 
“honorably discharged members of any branch 
of the Armed Forces.” The Beta and Gamma 
chapters have already been installed at St. 
John’s University and Long Island University, 
respectively. Both are Brooklyn institutions. 
Efforts will be made to establish chapters in 
colleges and universities throughout the coun- 
try—eolleges for women as well as colleges for 
men, for the new society admits exservicewomen 
as Well as exservicemen. 

Veterans of World War I serving on the fac- 
ulty of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
took an important part in the organization of 
the Alpha chapter. It is their belief that the 
“new organization will be one of the most help- 
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ful instruments to administrators of colleges all 
over the United States in aiding the discharged 
serviceman to rehabituate himself to civilian 
life.” 

Interested groups in other colleges may obtain 
copies of the provisional constitution and in- 
formation regarding applications for charters 
from Gamma Iota Alpha, Polytechnic Institute, 
85 Livingston Avenue, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SAE, INC. 


THE annual meeting of the Society for the 
Advancement of Education, Ine., was _ held, 
April 28, at the society’s offices in New York 
City. Nearly 40 per cent of the member-sub- 
seribers were represented by proxy. The report 
of the secretary-editor and that of the treasurer, 
James W. Campbell, were presented and ap- 
proved. A gratifying feature of the secretary’s 
report was the statement that subscriptions of 
all types had increased during the year ending 
April 1; also that the proportion of member- 
subseribers who have taken out sustaining mem- 
berships at $5.00 is now 43 per cent as com- 
pared ‘with 37 per cent a year ago. Mr. Camp- 
bell reported that the revenues of the society 
amply justified the action of the trustees in ap- 
proving an inerease of approximately 25 per 
cent in the space available fer printed matter 
in ScHOOL AND Society by widening and length- 
ening the columns without necessitating an in- 
crease in the amount of paper used. The next 
number of the journal (May 19) will appear in 
the enlarged format. 

The assistant secretary, Louellen R. Beyer, 
reported that the mail ballots for the election 
of trustees had resulted in the choice of Willard 
E. Givens, re-elected, and of George D. Stod- 
dard, New York State commissioner of educa- 
tion, to succeed the late Walter A. Jessup. 
Mrs. Beyer also reported that, because of the 
large increase in the enrollment of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, assured for the 
summer session and in prospect for the coming 
academic year, the college can no longer provide 
offices for the society and its journal. The 
meeting adopted a resolution thanking William 
F. Russell, dean, and the college for so gener- 


ously granting office space from the time that 
the society assumed control of the journal, Sep- 
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tember 1, 1939. The location of the new offices 
will be announced when arrangements now in 
negotiation have been completed. 

The society also adopted a resolution express- 
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ing its deep loss in the death of Dr. Jessup, 
July 5, 1944, and its keen appreciation of the 
services that he had rendered in organizing the 
society and in developing its journal.—W. C. B. 


Notes and News... 





APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, RESIG- 
NATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

EuGENE GARRETT BEWKES, director of man- 
power utilization of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and former dean and head of the de- 
partment of philosophy, Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), has been named president, 
St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), to 
succeed the late Millard H. Jencks, whose death 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, February, 
24. Harold E. B. Speight, who has served as 
acting president since June, 1944, when illness 
foreed Dr. Jenck’s retirement, has been granted 
a leave of absence, beginning May 1. Dr. 
Speight will become dean of students, Cornell 
University, as reported in these columns, Feb- 
ruary 3; Dr. Bewkes will assume the presi- 
dency, August 1. 


Witu1AM WHiItTecoMB WHITEHOUSE, dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, Wayne University 
(Detroit), will sueceed John Lawrence Seaton 
in the presidency of Albion (Mich.) College, 
September 1, when the latter will retire after 
twenty-one years of service. 


Louise CARTER, acting dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, has been appointed to the 
deanship to sueceed Beatrice Olson, who has re- 
tired because of ill health. Other appointments 
include those of Archie Ralph Harney, formerly 
of the University of Wisconsin, extension editor 
Robert Walker, resigned, and 
Lowell Wendell Neilsen to replace James E. 
Other resig- 
nations accepted were those of Edward M. 


to sueceed J. 
Kraus as associate horticulturist. 


Shealy, acting assistant professor of law; Ken- 
neth R. Frost, associate professor of agricul- 
tural engineering; and Eugene W. Whitman, 
potato specialist, Extension Division. 


At the State University of Iowa, the follow- 
ing appointments were announced under date of 
April 24: Richard L. Holeomb, formerly assist- 
ant director of the police school in Kansas City 
(Mo.), associate professor of public affairs in 
the Extension Division to assist Rollin M. Per- 


kins, professor of law, “in the development of 
scientific methods of research and training in 
law enforcement, surveys in various cities of 
Iowa, and in management of the annual peace- 
officers’ short course.” Carroll D. Coleman, an 
authority on designing and printing, has been 
appointed to the staff of the School of Journal- 
ism. Norman C. Meier, of the department of 
psychology, and Philip Guston, of the depart- 
ment of art, have been granted leaves of ab- 
sence; the former (May—September) will be as- 
sociated with George Gallup in the American 
Institute of Public Opinion; the latter, to serve 
for a year as head teacher of painting in the 
College of Fine Arts, Washington University 
(St. Louis). 


TuE following changes in staff were reported 
under date of April 22 by the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Ames) : 
Leonard Hurwicz, research associate of the 
Cowles Commission, the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed associate professor of eco- 
nomies; Thomas K. Fitzpatrick, of the Rice 
Institute (Houston, Tex.), professor of archi- 
tectural engineering; William D. Gray, associate 
chief in the War Department’s biological Jab- 
oratory, associate professor of botany, to begin 
service upon his release from his present post. 
Charles A. Bower, assistant professor of soils, 
has resigned to accept a post with the U. 5S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, for work at Riverside 
(Calif.), and Norman A. Clark, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry, will resign, June 30. 


THE following promotions, effective Septem- 
ber 1, have been announced by Stanford Uni- 
versity: to professorships, William §. Hopkins 
(economies), Lucien B. Kinney and J. Paul 
Leonard (education), and Friedrich W. Stroth- 
mann (Germanic languages) ; to associate pro- 
fessorships, Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., and Shau 
Wing Chan (humanities), Ronald James Gray 
(anatomy), and Herbert Jan Popper (music) ; 
to an assistant professorship, Frank Windholz 
(medicine, radiology). 
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Unper date of May 1, City College (New 
York) announced the promotion of the follow- 
ing instructors to assistant professorships; Gas- 
ton Gille (Romance languages), Herbert Spero 
(economies), Adolph 8. Tomars (sociology), 
Leslie W. Engler (civil engineering), William 
Etkin (biology), and Samuel S. Seely (elee- 
trical engineering). Dr. Seely is at present do- 
ing research for the National Defense Research 
Committee in Australia. 


By a mail ballot of the members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges the follow- 
ing persons were elected officers of the organi- 
zation: Lawrence L. Bethel, president, New 
Haven (Conn.) YMCA Junior College, presi- 
dent, to sueceed Roy W. Goddard, president, 
Rochester (Minn.) Junior College; Rosco C. 
Ingalls, director, Los Angeles City College, vice- 
president; Walter Crosby Eells (re-elected), ex- 
ecutive secretary; the Reverend Theodore H. 
Wilson, president, University of Baltimore, con- 
vention seeretary; and to membership on the 
Executive Committee, Dr. Goddard and Joseph 
E. Burk, president, Ward-Belmont School 
(Nashville, Tenn.). Under date of May 2, Dr. 
Eells sent to ScHoon AND Society the announce- 
ment of his intention to resign from the secre- 
taryship, June 1, a post that he has held since 
the association opened its national office in 
Washington (D. C.) in 1938. 


MowaMMED Fapuew Ex JAmMAut, former min- 
ister of education, Iraq, now director general 
of foreign affairs, is representing his govern- 
ment at the San Francisco Conference. 


W. VANN Parker, head of the department of 
mathematics, Louisiana State University, has 
been named to a co-ordinating committee of the 
Mathematical Association of America, the chair- 
man of which is C. V. Newsom, head of the 
department of mathematies, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College, as reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
April 28. Morris 8. Knebelman, head of the 
department of mathematics, State College of 
Washington (Pullman), is the third member of 
the committee. 


LAURENCE E. SCHMECKEBIER, head of the de- 
partment of fine arts, University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed chairman of a new com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Historical Society 
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“charged with the preservation of historic build- 
ings.” 

EvMer J. HArTVIGSEN, former superintendent 
of schools, Downey (Iowa), on February 14 
succeeded H. C. Burton in the superintendency 
of Davis County (Iowa). Mr. Burton resigned 
because of ill health. 


B. W. Correr, superintendent of schools, 
Alger (Ohio), has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of schools, Hardin County (Ohio), to 
serve during the leave of absence granted to 


Frank C. Ransdell. 


A. J. Ketter, school-publications consultant, 
Indianapolis, under date of April 16 sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society a report of the following 
reappointments to the staff of the city’s schools 
for a period of four years: Virgil Stinebaugh, 
who has held the superintendency since July 1, 
1944; A. B. Good, business director since 1930; 
M. V. Bailey, secretary of the school board since 
1935; John F. McGaughey, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds since 1941. 


Paut M. Munro, superintendent of schools, 
Colymbus (Ga.), has been elected to succeed 
Omer Carmichael in the superintendeney, Lynch- 
burg (Va.). The election of Dr. Carmichael to 
the superintendency, Louisville (Ky.), was re- 
ported in ScHoou anv Society, April 28. 


NicHoLtas Murray Butter, president, Co- 
lumbia University, has announced his intention 
to retire next October. Dr. Butler, who is 
eighty-three years old, has served the presi- 
dency since 1901. 


ReMSEN D. Birp, president, Occidental Col- 
lege (Los Angeles), resigned on April 19. Dr. 
Bird has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
thus making his retirement effective, June 30, 
1946. He has held the presidency for twenty- 
four years. 


CONSTANCE WARREN, president, Sarah Law- 
rence College (Bronxville, N. Y.), whose inten- 
tion to retire as soon as a successor could be 
found was reported in ScHooL AND SocIery, 
December 18, 1943, announced on April 27 that 
she would end her association with the college, 
June 30, although no successor has as yet been 
appointed. On the same date, it was also an- 
nounced that the college “would cease granting 
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diplomas for the completion of two years’ study 
and would award only the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree for four years’ work” after the academic 
year 1945-46. 


Harry WILLIAM MountTCASTLE, head of the 
department of physics and astronomy, Western 
Reserve University, will be retired in June after 
thirty-eight years of service. 


Recent Deaths 


GEORGE ALBERT GREGORY, former superintend- 
ent of schools, Crete (Nebr.), died, April 20, 
according to a report sent to ScHooL aNpD So- 
CIETY, by Caroline Bengtson of Hastings under 
date of May 1. Mr. Gregory, who was ninety- 
three years old at the time of his death, had 
taught in a rural school in Michigan before go- 
ing to Nebraska in 1874. He served as prin- 
cipal and dean (1882-94), Gates Academy and 
College (Neligh, Nebr.); superintendent of 
schools (1894-97), Medford (Ore.) ; (1897-99), 
Jackson County (Ore.); (1899-1910, 1916-19), 
Crete; and state inspector of normal schools for 
Nebraska (1910-16). 


JoHN A. McGrail, head of the department 
of chemistry, Providence College, on leave as a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army Signal Corps, 
died, May 1, in Washington (D. C.). Dr. Me- 
Grail had served the college as professor of 
chemistry since 1931. 


WiiuiAm How.anp, founder (1914), vice- 
president, director, and head of the vocal de- 
partment, Detroit Institute of Musical Art, died, 
May 2, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. 
Howland had served as head of the vocal de- 
partment of the University of Michigan (1900- 
14), after having taught voice in his own studios 
in New York City, Boston, and Worcester. 
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FREDERIC BayLEY Pratt, former president 
and chairman of the Board of Trustees, Pratt 
Institute (Brooklyn), died, May 3, at the age of 
eighty years. Mr. Pratt had served the insti- 
tute, which was founded by his father in 1887, 
as secretary to the board and an administrator 
from the year of its founding until 1923, when 
he assumed the presidency. Upon his retire- 
ment from the presidency in 1937, he became 
chairman of the board. Under his leadership 
the institute, which now embraces four units— 
School of Art, School of Home Economics, 
School of Science, and Library School, grew in 
enrollment from twelve students to a group of 
2,000 day students and over 4,000 part-time and 
evening students. 


AntTHONY F. Paura, instructor in Indo-Iran- 
ian and comparative linguistics, Columbia Uni- 
versity, died, May 3, at the age of forty-seven 
years. Mr. Paura, who was an attorney by 
profession, had taught Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, 
and Avesta, old and new versions, to special 
classes in the university for the past seven years. 


Lipa Funk Scort, director of the Placement 
Bureau, Madison College (Nashville, Tenn.) 
died, May 4, at the age of seventy-seven years. 


JAMES W. Sr. Cuair, since 1924 head of the 
department of physical education, Southern 
Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.), succumbed 
to a heart attack, May 4, at the age of fifty-nine 
years. 

Miuiarp Hays GiBson, director of placement, 
City College (New York), died, May 4, at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Mr. Gibson, who had 
served the college since 1938, was the former 
president of the Alumni Association of the Ohio 
State University. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE MAINE VETERAN’S REHABILI- 
TATION EXPERIMENT 


THE state of Maine conducted an experiment, 
July 1-August 31, 1944, for the physical and 
mental rehabilitation of medically discharged 
veterans of the present World War at the Wal- 
ter Buzzell’s Health Resort located at Boothbay. 
The purpose of this experiment was to find, if 


possible, what could be done to rehabilitate dis- 
charged veterans who were not physically or 
mentally disabled sufficiently to be placed in a 
veterans’ hospital, nor well enough for normal 
work. These men knew that there was some- 
thing wrong with them and that they were un- 
able to adjust to civilian life. 

A group of 60 veterans who had served in the 
Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Corps came to 
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the Rehabilitation Center for help. Some had 
seen active service in Africa, Sicily, Italy, the 
Aleutian Islands, and the South Pacific. Others 
had been discharged directly from training cen- 
ters in this country. These veterans came of 
their own accord from all parts of the state. 
Their war records were cleared through the 
Health and Welfare Department and the Selee- 
tive Service Office of the state. 

The men were discharged from the Armed 
Forces for the following reasons: 





Physical Disabilities Other Reasons 
Heart 4 Convenience of 
HOGER easels wou con. the govern- 
Physical limitation .............. 1 ment ........... x ie 
Battle wounds ...................... 3 Inaptitude .......... 5 
Lichen planus... 1 Dementia prae- 
Back strain and injury.. 2 eae 2 
Torn knee cartilage ........... 1 | Psychoneurosis.. 32 
BRR NR acessories ioe ccirrcrn 1 
AYURIEEIR: ccccicenccasecs 3 
Stomach Ulcers .....ececsesssesensee i 
Cerebral hemorrhage ........ 1 


The above table shows that three were dis- 
charged because of battle wounds, 16 for other 
physical conditions, while 41 were discharged 
because of some emotional or mental disturb- 
Thirty-two were definitely diagnosed as 
psychoneurotie. A careful study was made of 
the seven who were discharged for inaptitude or 
for convenience of the government. It was 
found that these had a decided psychopathic 
personality. There was evidence that the screen- 
ing done by the local medical boards as well as 
the Army and Navy medical staffs was very 
inadequate and inefficient. Some of the veterans 
had a psychopathie history of some length and 
should never have been taken into the service. 
If the admitting officers had known the past 
history of many of these cases they would not 


ance, 


have been inducted. 

As the experiment progressed the majority 
of the veterans were very much interested in 
building up their bodily deficiencies, regaining 
their former physical state of health. Most of 
the men left the Rehabilitation Center in much 
better health than when they arrived. 

In restoring the psychoneurotic to a more 
normal state of mental health several proce- 
dures were used. Group therapy proved very 
effective. Every afternoon the entire group met 
for an hour’s diseussion of the problems of men- 
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tal and emotional adjustments and body-mind 
relationships. The purpose of these discussions 
was to give the men an insight into the physical 
and mental mechanisms involved in normal be- 
havior reactions. The men were eager to receive 
this information and to find how to remedy their 
particular difficulties. 

The co-operative factor involved in living 
together as these men did was turned to thera- 
peutic value by stimulating the desjre to help 
one another. Each felt that he had something 
to contribute to the welfare of his brother vet- 
erans. This state of mind was not difficult to 
bring about in a group who were groping for 
light and desired to get well. Many were con- 
fused; the world did not seem right to them. 
Many did not enjoy their food, some slept 
poorly, others had imaginary pains or vague 
fears and feelings of inadequacy. Some cried 
a great deal, others prayed or swore, while 
others had the feeling of hopelessness. 

Following each group discussion, questions 
were asked by the veterans and all took part 
in trying to solve the problems raised. Many 
emotional conditions were resolved as a result 
of these discussions. The difficult part of the 
program was the guiding of the verbal discus- 
sions so that the process of abreaction could 
take place. After the talk and group discussions 
each veteran had a private conference with the 
writer in which the more delicate problems of 
personality behavior were brought into the fore- 
ground and analyzed. These individual confer- 
ences provided an opportunity for psychic 
purging and the resolution of many personal 
problems. 

Many of the veterans who had been dis- 
charged because of psychoneurosis did not know 
the meaning of this term. They felt that such 
a discharge was a reflection against them and 
asked for a full discussion of such a mental 
state. The frank and simple explanation of 
psychoneurosis proved to be the most fruitful 
and productive of the entire series of talks. 
The fear of the term disappeared when they 
gained insight into its meaning and learned that 
most individuals, at times, suffer from some 
form or other of this mental condition. There 
is no doubt that many of these veterans had a 
very severe mental disturbance, such as battle 
shock, battle fatigue, fears, and hysteria, at 
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the time of their discharge. As they gained 
insight and understanding into these mental 
states they were able to adjust themselves to a 
more normal way of living. The final week was 
spent in discussing frustrations, conflicts, and 
adjustments of normal people. This enabled 
them to see that their condition was not far 
from normal. With this background it was pos- 
sible to diseuss the conditions essential to an 
integrated personality. 

There were many disturbing elements that had 
come into the lives of these men after their 
separation from the Armed Forces that inter- 
fered with their adjustment to civilian life. 
They had been given some rather poor advice by 
persons in the government service and civilian 
organizations. The following cases will illus- 
trate this. 

A young man 30 years old, wanted to take a 
beginning course in algebra. He had been told 
that he was too old to learn a subject as difficult 
as this at his age. It took some days to convince 
him of the error of the advice he had been given. 

Another case was that of a young man who had 
had some training as a florist and who wanted 
more education and training in this field. He had 
been told to forget it and get a job on the road 
with a pick and shovel. This man was very lame 
because of torn knee cartilage. 

A veteran, 32 years old, wanted to learn to be- 
come a cobbler. He had finished the sixth grade 
in a rural school. He had been informed that 
before he could begin training it would be neces- 
sary for him to complete four years of high school. 

Another wanted a few months’ training to become 
a cook in a restaurant. He had only an eighth- 
grade education. He had been informed that he 
must have four years of high school and four years 
of college before he could embark on such a career. 


The writer had more difficulty helping the men 
to resolve the conflicts brought about by gui- 
dance officers and other educational advisers 
than he had in resolving war hysteria and battle 
shocks. 

Society must look upon these men as they are 
and for what they are to become. This must be 
the basis for guidance. These veterans must be 
judged from their point of view and what they 
want to become rather than what a guidance 
officer thinks they should become. Most of the 
discharged men are serious-minded and want 
constructive help. It was found that the posi- 
tive point of view was far more effective than 
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the negative. Such borderline groups of medi- 
cally discharged soldiers must not be neglected, 
They need help in their adjustment to civilian 
life. 

The best evidence that the Maine experiment 
in rehabilitation was a success is in the reactions 
of the men themselves. At this writing, every- 
one physically fit is engaged in some productive 
work or is in school. They all seem to have 
returned to their homes and to work in a happier 
state of mind. 

CHARLES E. BENSON 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

NEw YorRK UNIVERSITY 


A SUCCESSFUL “CAREER NIGHT” 

Most college registrars have attended “Col- 
lege Nights” as conducted by the high schools 
and, if their experience has been the same as 
mine, they have been rather disappointed in that 
the actual program did not agree with the name 
it bore. Too often, they have been placed in the 
position of competing for interest with nursing 
schools, business colleges, and even schools for 
morticians. This, to my way of thinking, has 
seemed a bit out of line. 

More recently, the name has been changed by 
some schools from “College Night” to “Career 
Night,” and with this change I whole-heartedly 
agree. The most interesting and complete 
“Career Night” I have yet attended was con- 
ducted in December, 1944, by John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The pro- 
gram itself began in the afternoon with a tea 
in honor of the college representatives and mem- 
bers of the national honor society, and while I 
did not attend this function, others told me it 
was a most enjoyable introduction to the ensuing 
program. 

The actual “Career Night” began at 7: 30 in 
the auditorium of the school, where a short 
musical program and two short (12-minute) ad- 
dresses sounded the keynote of the evening. 
The first address was by W. D. Gillen, vice- 
president and general manager of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, “Opportunities in Business 
and Industry”; the second, “Opportunities in 
College,” was given by Paul E. Whitmeyer, 
deputy superintendent, the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Publie Instruction. Both talked 
of the opportunities ahead for high-school 
graduates who planned either to enter the busi- 
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ness field or to continue their education in some 
institution of higher learning. Students were 
present not only from the John Harris High 
School but from the other high schools (inelud- 
ing junior high schools) of the city, as well as 
students from some 30 secondary schools within 
a reasonable commuting radius. More than 70 
colleges had sent representatives to this “Career 
Night,” and all were assigned conference rooms 
in the high-school building. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of 
the “Career Night” was the very large number 
of non-collegiate representatives to whom rooms 
were assigned on the same basis as represen- 
tatives of the colleges and universities. The 
larger department stores of the city were repre- 
sented by their personnel and advertising repre- 
sentatives. The Bell Telephone Company was 
represented by its employment advisers. The 
Mechanicsburg Naval Depot and the Middletown 
Army Depot were represented by officers and 
civilians. The Bethlehem Steel Company, the 
Harrisburg Steel Company, and other business 
concerns of a similar character were represented 
by personnel officers. 

To me the outstanding feature of the program 
was the presence of the Army and of the 
Navy. Both were assigned rooms in which par- 
ents were able to ask questions about the prob- 
lems their sons or daughters would encounter 
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when entering a particular service. The Navy 
was represented by a lieutenant and by a chief 
specialists recruiting officer, the Army by two 
captains. My one regret was that I could not 
personally visit these rooms. 

In addition to schools that are obviously of 
college and university rank, business colleges, 
schools of nursing, industrial schools, aeronau- 
tical schools, and the like were also assigned 
rooms and had the same facilities as others 
listed on the program. 

It would have been difficult for any student 
of the John Harris High School to say: “There 
is no need for me to attend ‘Career Night’.” The 
young man or young woman who was not inter- 
ested in attending college had as many oppor- 
tunities to make contacts with business or service 
units as did the young man or young woman 
desirous of going on to college. 

At 8:30, those present in the auditorium were 
free to attend a series of three half-hour confer- 
ences in the various rooms of the high school. It 
would, therefore, have been possible for a young 
man debating whether to enter industry or col- 
lege before entering the service to have an 
interview with the college of his choice, the busi- 
ness that he considered entering, and the Army 
and Navy representative. 

Wa. S. Horrman 


REGISTRAR, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Corresbondence ... 





THE “TEACHER’S NIGHTMARE” AGAIN 


THE recent article regarding the schoolman’s 
nightmare (ScHoo. AND Soctety, November 18, 
1944) was very consoling; for I had feared that 
my case was unique. Of course, I should have 
known better. But I have never found anyone, 
to whom I have related this idiosyneracy, who 
acknowledged a similar dream and so had con- 
cluded it was peculiar to my own complex. 

In my ease, it recurs at irregular intervals, 
sometimes a year or more intervening. The 
theme is always the same, but the circumstances 
While I was doing active college teach- 
ing, it reverted to my former secondary-school 
experience; but since my retirement, it has oc- 
curred two or three times, the scene now being 
shifted to the college classroom. 


vary. 


The situation, as I say, varies, but it always 
develops that I lose entire disciplinary control 
of my elass, or, in one or two instances, my 
study hall. The students (?) entirely disregard 
my presence, and I cannot secure their attention ; 
and sometimes they “walk out” on me, entirely; 
I strive in vain to get them back into their seats, 
or into the room, and always fail signally! 

Now whatever else may have been said of my 
teaching, discipline was never a serious problem 
with me, and I never gave it a very serious 
thought, after the first few days of teaching, 
when I had the qualms that come to most begin- 
ning teachers. Yet this dream has convinced 
me that there must always have been a subcon- 
scious fear of sometime meeting a situation 
which I could not master. I wonder. 

At any rate, since you have suggested that 
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some others might wish to unburden their minds 
of such experiences, I have complied and hope 
that others will do the same. We then can find 
how widespread is this hallucination, and per- 
haps it will explain, in part, some of the nervous 
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tension which breaks down a good many 
teachers. 
R. H. Jorpan 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





UNIVERSAL ADULT EDUCATION 
The Future in Education. By Stir Ricwarp Liv- 

INGSTONE. Pp. 127. Cambridge University 

Press, Cambridge, England, 1944. $1.25. 

Ir is a well-known fact that we gradually 
forget most of what we learned in school unless 
we use that knowledge in our work or support it 
with later study. Yet there are many educators 
who tend to underestimate the vital role of adult 
study in maintaining a high level of national 
culture. That such an attitude is detrimental to 
national progress and that, therefore, it is 
urgently necessary to establish a system of post- 
scholastic education for the “masses of the 
nation” is the thesis of “The Future in Eduea- 
tion,” written by the president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and one of Britain’s outstand- 
ing authorities on educational questions. 

The most significant educational task, says Sir 
Richard, is the provision of systematic programs 
of study—principally courses in literature, his- 
tory, and poiitics—to the rank and file. The 
right time to teach these subjects is during adult- 
hood, the period of maturity, experience, rip- 
ened intelligence, and interest. Children of sec- 
ondary-school age, who lack practical experience 
in the daily struggle for existence, can hardly 
comprehend fully the perplexing problems of 
our age; hence the major function of the educa- 
tional system must be the laying of emphasis 
on the teaching of adults. Without an “ex- 
tended system” of adult education, warns Sir 
Richard, there can be no educated public or 
true democracy. 

Instead of multiplying haphazard courses and 
encouraging superficial learning, the author rec- 
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ommends that the example of the Danish Peo- 
ple’s High School be emulated. This residential 
institution, better known in America as the Folk 
High School, has profoundly influenced the 
social, political, and cultural life of Denmark, 
has transformed it “from a depressed country 
into the most successful farming community in 
Europe,” and has contributed to the success of 
the Danish co-operative movement. These are 
no mean accomplishments for “the only great 
experiment” in mass adult education. 

The author anticipates the difficulty of secur- 
ing the release of workers to attend the residen- 
tial schools, and offers practical suggestions for 
setting up such study centers. 

As for those who have had secondary and 
college training, Sir Richard proposes that the 
universities organize systematic study programs. 
In this way professional people will be enabled 
to “refresh and re-equip and reorientate” their 
minds. 

The style of the book is lucid and quotable. 
The reader unacquainted with Latin and Greek 
may not feel at home with the original quota- 
tions that spice the text. The ideas are clearly 
formulated and have as much meaning for us as 
for England, both now and in the post-bellum 
period. It is significant that the book, which 
was originally published in 1941, has been re- 
issued in 1944 as the first part of “On Educa- 
tion,” of which “Education for a World Adrift” 
is the second part. 

WiuuiAmM W. BricKMAN 


EpIToR (ON MILITARY LEAVE), 
Education Abstracts; 
FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR, 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 





A MUSEUM HOLDS A VISUAL-AIDS 
INSTITUTE 


Own January 5 and 6, 1945, the Department of 
Education of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, held a Visual Aids 
Institute. For many years this museum has 
been a pioneer in the field of visual instruction, 
both through the exhibits in the museum halls 


and by means of exhibits, films, and slides lent 
to the schools for classroom use. It was felt 
that the time had arrived to pioneer in still an- 
other direction, and so the Visual Aids Institute 
was planned. 

1 For a review of the entire volume, see ‘‘ Educa- 


tion in the Years to Come,’’ by C. D. Champlin, 
April 28, p. 283.—EDITor. 
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The purpose of the institute was to provide an 
opportunity for teachers of both elementary and 
secondary schools to examine available materials 
for present and postwar use, and to discuss with 
those who have used them possibilities for fur- 
ther enrichment of curricula. At so many meet- 
ings devoted to visual instruction, the motion 
picture has been practically the only type of 
visual aid presented. At the institute the pro- 
gram was planned and arranged so as to bring 
out the place and value of all types of visual 
aids and their interrelationships in teaching 
situations. 

The first feature of the institute was a demon- 
stration-exhibit open to teachers on Friday, Jan- 
uary 5, from 3:00 to 5: 00 p.m. and Saturday, 
January 6, from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. In 
the large exhibit hall of the museum, represen- 
tative exhibits were displayed by 49 exhibitors. 
These exhibits included materials from the mu- 
seums of the New York metropolitan area, in- 
cluding Trenton and Newark, and from the com- 
mercial agencies of the same area. It was the 
first time that exhibits from all these sources 
had been brought together in one place for 
teachers to examine and study. 

At 4:00 p.m. on Friday, there was a pre- 
view of four new teaching films, “Care of 
Pets” (Erpi-Enecyclopedia-Britannica), “India” 
(March of Time Forum edition), “Charm and 
Costume (Harmon Foundation), and “Balkans- 
Powder-Keg” (World in Action). At 8:00 pP.M., 
the museum was most fortunate in being able to 
present a preview of the new Walt Disney fea- 
ture film, “The Three Caballeros.” This of 
course was of special interest and attracted a 
large audience of teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and workers in the visual field. “The 
Three Caballeros” is the first film to combine 
live-action characters and animated-cartoon 
characters and everyone attending was inter- 
ested in seeing this new technique and the 
astounding color effects achieved by Disney. 

On Saturday, there were two panel programs 
from 10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., an informal 
buffet luncheon, and a general session at 2:15 
p.M. At the panel programs speakers gave 
short presentations on the fruitage of their ex- 
periences in using the various forms of visual 
aids. In one panel the discussions were devoted 
to the use of visual aids in the sciences, and in 
the other, to the same materials for the cultural 
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subjects. In each panel, however, the visual 
materials discussed were the same, namely mo- 
tion pictures, slides, flat pictures, dioramas, 
realia and exhibits, and student reactions to the 
use of visual aids. 

The informal luncheon period gave everyone 
an opportunity of meeting and talking together 
about old times and mutual problems of the 
present. In the afternoon all came together for 
the general session at which the topics discussed 
were of general interest to all fields. Over a 
thousand teachers attended the institute. 

One of the most appreciated outcomes of this 
institute was the bringing together of educators 
who are working in all subject fields at both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that visual aids to be most 
effective must be used at the appropriate time in 
a classroom project; that they must be carefully 
selected and wisely integrated, if the subject 
under consideration is to become a part of the 
pupils’ experience in life. No one visual aid, 
used alone, will accomplish this purpose, but a 
combination of several forms will be most likely 
to achieve the desired end. 

IRENE F. CYPHER, 
Supervisor of Guest Services 
GRACE F’, RAMSEy, 
Curator of School Relations 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HIsTorRY, 
New York City 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION 

On December 10, 1944, an eventful and his- 
tory-making planning conference was held at 
West Virginia State College. The conference 
was composed of 52 leaders of organized labor 
in the state—almost all white citizens—and 
called by Thomas E. Posey, a leading Negro 
labor economist and professor of economics in 
the college. A few representatives of public- 
school education attended and participated in 
the conference; also John W. Davis, president 
of the college and I. J. K. Wells, state super- 
visor of Negro schools. 

The purpose of the conference was twofold: 
(1) to study the plan and organization of the 
School for Workers Education at the University 
of Wisconsin, as would be described in person 
by Mrs. Eva Schwartzman of the same school 
and university; (2) to determine the extent to 
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which the philosophy of that school, if not all 
the curricular and organizational factors, might 
be directed toward the organization of a work- 
ers’ school (or institutes for workers) at West 
Virginia State College or some other institution 
in the state. 

To help realize this twofold purpose, Mrs. 
Schwartzman—who is a specialist in labor law— 
presented in broad but clear outline the general 
objectives and underlying principles guiding the 
school at the university. This pioneering enter- 
prise developed out of the felt needs of the work- 
ers themselves for improvement in their union 
relations and not out of anything akin to an 
ambition of the university to control the move- 
ment. The courses and other educational activi- 
ties are not the conventional kind of academic 
offering, but in design and spirit are made re- 
sponsive to the changing needs and conditions 
of the organized workers as a group. Since an 
essentially new offering is demanded, a new kind 
of teacher would seem to be needed. For such 
a teacher the workers’ school is always seeking. 
Rarely can professors in our colleges and uni- 
versities be found who have the qualifications 
essential for doing this job of teaching. 

The workers need teachers and counselors 
who, in addition to having superior minds, pos- 
sess an intelligent sympathy for, and faith in, 
the so-called common man, and who through 
firsthand experience with the problems inherent 
in the movement are highly capable of giving 
expert assistance to workers in their organized 
tasks. Indeed every attempt was made to em- 
phasize for public consumption the meaning of 
the concept “workers’ education” so that it 
would not become all things to all men or be 
confused with the general movement of adult 
education. Workers’ education is a distinctive 
kind of education designed to assist and improve 
workers in their union relations and group 
activities. But the design is by no means narrow 
as the foregoing words would seem to imply. 

The account of the growth and development 
of the workers’ school in question did not take 
the form of a narrative or the character of a 
formal presentation. Rather the account ac- 
cumulated out of a direct attack upon the crucial 
problems which the conferees themselves posed 
in response to the effective guidance of the visit- 
Problems specifically affecting 


ing specialist. 


conditions of organized workers were channeled 
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and discussed. Against this framework of prob- 
lems, the story of the University of Wisconsin’s 
adventure in workers’ education unfolded itself 
in a remarkably informal manner. 

At an informal dinner, the planning confer- 
ence took the form of an action conference when 
the chairman appointed a committee to study 
immediately ways and means for realizing the 
ultimate objectives of the meeting—the organi- 
zation of a workers’ school or workers’ institute 
at the college. It should be emphasized that the 
control of the workers’ school, as here proposed, 
is to be centralized in the workers themselves. 
The college would make available its facilities in 
funds, building, equipment, and other needed 
resources. President Davis gave this assurance 
in an effective closing statement of the confer- 
ence. 

‘Very shortly after the conference, approval 
of the project was secured from the state board 
of education and the state board of control. 
Significantly, the college is providing in its 
budget for the next biennium (beginning July 
1, 1945) a reasonable amount of money to insure 
the project a good beginning. 

There are several characteristics of this con- 
ference which seem to this writer to set it apart 
as unique and give it a significant place in the 
educational history of the state. (1) It was the 
expression of a distinctive awareness on the part 
of organized-labor leaders in a border state that 
education, however defined, is a vital and indis- 
pensable instrument for improving human living 
and human relations. (2) It demonstrated once 
more beyond doubt that members of different 
races living in the South can co-operate and 
socialize their efforts through thinking and plan- 
ning together for their mutual benefit and that 
of others. (3) More important perhaps, they 
ean do all this on the so-called common-man 
level and with the accepted leadership of a 
Negro. Still another impressive aspect of this 
conference can be observed in the fact that a 
public institution of higher education in this 
section of the country has extended the frontiers 
of democracy by courageously meeting the chal- 
lenge of workers’ education to publie education 
in America. Moreover, this college will learn 
much from its association with this live and alert 
educational movement. 

It must not be implied from this rather im- 
pressionistic account, however, that all has been 
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or is now rosy with this significant project. 
Like many another movement for modifying the 
social order, its early tame beginnings in the 
state were labeled as radical, dangerous, and 
even Communistie, imaging it in the minds of 
many as bad company for colleges and universi- 
ties to keep. And even now if this venture is to 
crystallize and become an actual fact, its control 
and direction must never fall into hands of those 
who have only personal ambitions to promote. 

The conference lasted nearly six hours. Chief 
contributors among the representatives of labor 
were E. E. Hollyfield, United Mine Workers 
District 50; Hudson Campbell, Kanawha Valley 
Central Union, AFL.; J. F. Eades, Charleston 
Building Trades Union, AFL.; and Joseph 


Lamorte, Steel Workers. —, 


DIRECTOR, TEACHER EDUCATION, 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 
INSTITUTE, W. VA. 
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Reorganization.’’ 44th Yearbook of the NSSE. 
Pp. x+324+xl. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
Distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37. 1945. 
Part I, “Curriculum Reconstruction,” was listed in 
these columns, April 14. 
e 

ROSS, JOHN O., and Boyp M. McKEown. You 
and Your College. Pp. 63. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville 2, Tenn. 1945. 
‘A timely discussion of what college to attend and 
how “most effectively to make such adjustments to 
campus as will lead toward getting the most from 
one’s college years.” 

oo 

McWILuiAMS, CAREY. Race Discrimination and 
the Law. Pp. 24. National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17. 1945. 10¢. 
An author and lawyer herein supports legislation 
outlawing discrimination as an aid toward strength- 
ening democracy; answers those who claim that 
prejudice and discrimination must remain forever in 
American life; and calls for joint action by com- 
munity leaders and lawyers to challenge discrimina- 
tion in the community. 
* 

Fundamentals of Algebra— 

American Book Co. 1945. 


NYBERG, JOSEPH A. 
Book 2. Pp. v +405. 
$1.60. 

Book 2 reviews all the work of Book 1, which was 
listed in this column, May 6, 1944, $1.40. 


@ 
OLIVER, Rospert T. The Case for Korea—A Para- 
dox of United States Diplomacy. Pp. 11. Is- 





recent) Li i 
e 


ARNOLD, THURMAN W. Cartels or Free Enter- 
prise? (Publie Affairs Pamphlet No. 103.) Pp. 
31. Publie Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 1945. 10¢. 


* 

Curnton, Ione L., and ELta ARVILLA MERRITT. 
Young Agricultural Workers in Wartime and 
Afterward. Pp. 10. U.S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 
Highlights the most interesting developments in the 
past three years in programs for young workers in 
agriculture. ‘The leaflet describes the agreements 
among agencies, employers, and program supervisors 
used in some states in 1944 as a new technique for 
developing programs satisfactory to all concerned. 
Postwar implications of these wartime programs are 
discussed. 

e 

The Elementary School Principal Plans for Safe 
Living, Part 1. Pp. 24. The Department of 
Elementary School Principals and the National 
Commission on Safety Education, NEA, Wash- 
ington 6. 1945. 30¢. 

e 

ETOXINOD, CouNT SussicRAN. Prelude to Peace. 
Bulletin 10, North American Physical Fitness 
Institute. Pp. 36. Casa Monte Vista, Cuper- 
tino, Calif. 1945. 


First Annual Report of the Educational Film Li- 
brary Association. Pp. 72. May be secured 
from L. C. Larson, chairman, Board of Directors, 
Extension Division, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 1944, 

GOODYKOONTZ, Bess (chairman). ‘‘ American Edu- 
cation in the Postwar Period—Part 2: Structural 


_— 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
ILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


Ww 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 


Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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sued by the Korean American Council, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1945. 

Written by an American for Americans. The author 
believes “there should be wider knowledge and 
clearer understanding in this country of the in- 
justices the Korean people have suffered, not only 
from the oppression of their Japanese conquerors, 
but also from the errors and dubious expediency of 
our own Asiatic policies.’ 


Report of the Conference on Problems of Instruc- 
the Denver Public Schools—Boettcher 


tion in 
School, October 23-25, 1944. Pp. 35. Denver 
Public Schools. 1945. 

* 


SELL, Lewis L. University and Collegiate Syllabus 
for the Formation of the Professional Polyglot 
Technician. Pp. 64. International Dictionary 
Company, 15 Park Row, New York. 1945. 


The Southern College in the Post-War World. A 
Report of the Committee on Post-War Education 
Planning of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Pp. 56. May be secured 
from J. R. Robinson, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1944. 

° 


Teachers and Children Plan for Safe Living, Part 
2. Pp. 24. The Department of Elementary 
School Principals and the National Commission 
on Safety Education, NEA, Washington 6. 1945. 


30¢. 
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Psychology 
of the Child 


By Joseph W. Nagge 


AN up-to-date survey representative of 
status of child study. 
Scholarly and well documented, open- 
minded and objective, clearly presenting 
diverging points of view and achieving a 
fine balance of the historical, practical, and 
experimental sides of the subject. “Repre- 
sents a welcome addition to the teaching 
materials in child psychology . . .” SCHOOL 


the present 


oF Epucation BuLtetin, University of 
Michigan. 
530 Pages Price — 25 
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THEISEN, W. W., and Guy L. BOND. Journeys in 
Storyland. Pp. viit+376. Story Friends on 
Parade (Living Literature for Supplementary 
Reading). Pp. vii+440. Both illustrated, 
Macmillan. 1945. $1.16 and $1.20, respectively, 


To the Counsellors of Peace—Recommendations of 
the American Jewish Committee. Pp. xi+110, 
Published by the committee, New York. 1945. 

e 

Toward Better Reading—An Instructional Guide 
for Use in the Junior and Senior High Schools 
of Denver. Pp. 88. Illustrated. Denver Pub- 
lic Schools. 1945. 

* 
History of Educational Thought, 


ULiIcH, ROBERT. 
American Book Company. 1945, 


Pp. xii + 412. 
$3.00. 
“Only at the end of the book,” says the author, “I 
ventured some concluding remarks which summarize 
the persistent elements and problems in educational 
thought. It is hoped that these concluding remarks 
will help prove the value of historical and philo- 
sophical studies for our own planning at a time 
when a principal re-examination of the theory and 
practice in education is more necessary than ever.” 
o 
What’s Ahead for Education? 
tion Plan, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., 
1945. 
Includes speeches by the Very Reverend Msgr. Philip 
J. Furlong, Allan V. Heely, and George N. Shuster 


made at the 6th Annual Luncheon of The Tuition 
Plan held in New York, February 15, 1945. 


Pp. 24. The Tui- 
New York 17. 











CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 
July 2—August 10, 1945 


Summer study on the beautiful campus of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges in Claremont at the foot of the San 
Bernardino mountains, 


COMPREHENSIVE SEMINARS, CON- 
FERENCES, WORKSHOPS, LECTURES, 
CONCERTS, FACULTY OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED SCHOLARS, LECTURERS, 
MUSICIANS, ARTISTS. 


Emphasis will be placed on Seminars and courses 
in American Pacific Relations, Inter-American Re- 
lations, Problems in Present-day Democracy, Visual 
Problems in Education, Science Education, Arith- 
metic, Aviation Education. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 


Offerings will also be available in The Humanities, 
Education, Psychology, History, Art, Music, and 
Science. 
For information and Bulletin write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


HARPER HALL 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 








